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In Holland, that land of matchless 
housekeeping and surgical cleanliness, 
it is said the women and maidens 
wash the very air the people breathe. 
Of course this is said, not to relate an 
actual faet, but to emphasize and il- 
lustrate the neat and tidy conditien 
of village, town and city in the Neth- 
erlands. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims came to 
America by the way of Holland and 
neatness and cleanliness were, from 
the first. characteristics of their home 
life, and to this day that New Ene- 
land community in which the deseend- 
ants of the old New England stock 
predominate affords the best example 
of these conditions. 

As proof of this contention the 
town of Pittsfield furnishes a eon- 
vineing illustration. It is Pittsfield, 
the peerless, beeause of the number 
of its individual homes and the man- 


ner of their management. and. fur- 
ther, because of the ideals of its com- 
munity life. It is a town peopled to 
a surprising extent by descendants of 
the original stock that came into New 
Hampshire direct from England, or 
up trom the Massachusetts coast 
towns. It is well mannered and well 
managed, preserving the traditions 
of the past, vet being in the best sense 
a town of the present. The geograph- 
ical heart. as it were, of the Suneook 
River Valley, Nature seems to have 
made a special effort to create some- 
thing here out of the ordinary, for 
the topography is different from the 
general natural make-up of the state. 
North, east, south, and west, there is 
a gradual rise of land; vet this rise 
is never precipitous nor rugged, but, 
on the other hand, the descent toward 
the village is that of the perfect lawn 
with its divisions of grass, trees and 
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Approach to Pittsfield from Concord Hill 


shrubs. It may be truly said, indeed, 
that a huge park encircles the town, 
and this great park is. sub-divided 
into farms, and these as a whole are 








Congregational Church 


of the best in all New England, for, 
large and varied as are the town’s 
commercial and industrial interests, 
that of farming leads them all, as the 





Pittsfieldian proudly tells the visitor. 
This fact in itself speaks well for the 
economic well balancing of the town. 
The population of Pittsfield ap- 
proaches 5,000 and is steadily increas- 
ing. Its own young men and women 
largely remain at home, finding that 
opportunity for employment and busi- 
ness that so many, in other sections 
of New England, seek elsewhere than 
in their native place. Indeed, Pitts- 
field is the creation of its own sons 
and daughters, or those reared in 
nearby towns. But the latechstring 
is always out to the newcomer, and 
in the past few years it has seen many 
new people take up their abode within 
its borders. The town has a live 
and efficient board of trade that is 
ever ready to supply information re- 
specting the town, and invites corre- 
spondence and personal inspection. 
The president of this board of trade 
is Frank H. Sargent, M. D., while 
Herbert B. Fischer is secretary. 
Pittsfield is a white and spotless 
town in more senses than one, but 
particularly in the sense that one will 
need a pair of powerful lenses to find 
a house that requires a coat of paint. 
If its women do not wash the air the 
people breathe they are certainly on 
the alert for a chance speck of dirt 
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Barnstead Bridge, Across the Suncook River 


on sidewalk, step or clapboard, and 
brush and broom have a vigorous and 
comprehensive morning use. This 
town habit of tidiness is not spas- 
modie and of recent origin, but a por- 
tion of its very life and nature, even 
though a village improvement society 
is a new or recent feature of its cor- 
porate existence. 

The town has seven churches, rep- 
resenting as many different denomi- 
nations, and all these are well sus- 
tained, as their respective illustra- 
tions show, to the extent of well kept 
houses of worship at least. In fra- 





Second Advent Church 


ternal life the town has its Corinthian 
lodge of Masons, its Suneook lodge 
and Passaconaway encampment of 
Odd Fellows, its Knights of Pythias 
and its Catamount grange, Patrons 


of Husbandry. 


The Suneook Valley railroad brings 
to it and takes from it four mails a 
day. Its cotton, shoe, lumber and 
other mills offer steady and remun- 
erative employment, and the Suncook 





Suncook Valley R. R. Station 


River has vet other undeveloped priv- 
ileges awaiting the coming of vet 
other enterprises. 

Surely Pittsfield has cause to point 
with pride to the efficieney of its 
schools and its school buildings. The 
stranger wonders how the town could 
ever afford to erect such substantial 
structures, but it has and nothing is 
stinted in their support. In the Jo- 
siah Carpenter library the town has a 
strong and vitalizing auxiliary to its 
educational system. The building 
was the gift to Pittsfield of Josiah 
Carpenter, now of Manchester. The 
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or} absolute without 
ment or condition and henee ts all the 


Pittsfield. 


vift was 


nore appreciated by 
library contains at present 4.000 vol- 
umes, but has space for 12.000, Some 





? 
Berry Pond—Source of Pittsfield's Water Supply 
require- days, and fortunate, indeed, is the 
town in having for its librarian that 
The  pubhe spirited citizen, Frank S. Jen- 
kins. 
The streets and highways of Pitts- 
field it is safe to say, are such as 
bios would meet the approval of the most 
‘y exacting ‘oood = =roads advoeate.”’ 5 
a They are wide, clean and free from 
| —< 
Free Will Baptist Church 
stone and rubbish. In the present 
season some two miles of macadam 
road have been laid. > 
High up among the hills to the 








First Baptist Church 


like 300 books are added each 
The library is the 
public on the afternoons and evenings 
of Mondays, Wednesdays and Satur- 


thine 


vear. open to 


east of the town there spreads out a 
sheet of water known as Berry pond, 
which is the the town’s 
water supply. Berry pond has no 
inlet, but is fed wholly by 
springs; neither is there any appar- 
ent contamination. The 


source of 


visible 


source of 
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St. Jean Baptiste, Catholic Church and Rectory 


? 
water is cold, clear and pure and of 
an extent to supply the town should 
it become of many times its present 
population. The sewer system of the 
town is In keeping with its water sys- 
4 tem, ample and complete in extent 
and detail. 
\n efficient and well organized fire 
department is still another feature of 
Pittsfield. There is a fire department 
headquarters and the apparatus e¢om- 
prehends a chemical machine. two 
> 





Quaker Church 


hose carriages and hook and ladder 
truek. 

A valued agency ever working for 
the welfare of Pittsfield and 


its see- 
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tion of the Suneook valley, is the Val- 
ley Times, a weekly hewspaper owned 








Old Pittsfield Academy 


and edited — by 
Mitchell, a son of 
to Pittsfield six vears ago. 


Forsaith 
Laconia, who came 
The of- 
fice of the Times is exceptionally com- 
plete in its equipment for both news- 
paper and job printing. 

The American band of Pittsfield is 
a suecessful organization and by its 
open-air coneerts throughout the sea- 
adds much to 


(reorge 


son the town’s social 


life. 
That 
mereial 


Pittsfield is the natural com- 


center for its seetion of the 
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New Academy—Pittsfield High School 


state may be inferred from what has 
already been said. Its are 
large, well stocked, and thoroughly 


stores 





St. Stephen's Episcopal Church 


representative of the commercial in- 
terests of the day. The importance 
and extent of the town’s commercial 
and financial interests are well illus- 
trated by the fact of her one national 
and two savings banks. 

For more than half a century the 
Pittsfield Savings Bank has stood like 
a bulwark in the financial life of the 
whole Suncook valley. In all that 


time it has withstood the storms that 
closed the doors of many another New 
Hampshire bank, nor has it ever 
failed for an instant to meet every 
demand made upon it. The bank 
typifies Pittsfield itself—built just as 
it should be and directed as a com- 
munity should be. Solid) men of 
Pittsfield and its vicinity were its 








Capt. Asa Bartlett Homestead 
Girlhood Home of Grace Fletcher 


founders, and like solid men have, 

to this day, directed its affairs. 
The original incorporators of the 

bank were thirteen, but that number 
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Pittsfield Grammar School 


has not as vet proved a ‘‘hoodoo,”’ 
and it is very evident that those men 
had no superstition regarding the 
fateful ‘*13.°" Rather has it been a 
sign of good luek. The original in- 
corporators of the bank in 1855, only 
two years prior to the hard times of 
1857, when many a bank, all over the 
country, went under, were James A. 
Treat, John Berry, Benjamin Emer- 
son, Reuben L. French, James Drake, 
Charles H. Carpenter, Sylvester H. 
French, G. L. Remick, Lowell Brown, 
Jeremiah Clough, William G. French, 
Walter B. Drake, Richard P. J. Ten- 
nev. Of these, only one, Charles H. 
Carpenter of Chichester, is living. 


One day in early April, 1834, a 
mother, with her three weeks’ old 
habe. was placed with solicitous care 
in a carriage of the time, and a twelve 
mile journey from Nottingham, the 
child’s birthplace, to Pittsfield was 
begun. In due time mother and in- 
fant reached their destination, one of 
the now numerous ancestral estates 
in Pittsfield, and it is safe to venture 
that the child, at least, was none the 
worse for the trip, for the blood in its 
veins was of the purest and strong- 
est, the kind that laid the foundation 
and built the superstructure of New 
England and the country. Under 
the rooftree of his maternal grand- 
sire that child grew into boyhood and 


into a lusty, hopeful young manhood, 
attaining man’s estate prepared and 
equipped to engage in life’s duties 





Sherburn J. Winslow 


and responsibilities, and right worth- 
ily has he taken up each day’s duty 


and earried it to a suecessful end, 
having never known failure or defeat. 
That child was Sherburn Josiah 
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Winslow, whose whole life, save for 
its first three weeks in Nottingham, 
has been passed in Pittsfield. To him 
is Pittsfield indebted for the concep- 
tion of some of its prineipal corpor- 
ate features and private enterprises. 
From bovhood he was actively en- 
vaved in the general affairs of the 
town and its neighboring territory. 
As a public school teacher he was a 
decided for that faculty of 
inspiring ambition in others and of 
imparting knowledge is a part of the 
man himself. School teaching was 
his calling from the vear he was nine- 
teen until well into his twenties. His 


SUCCESS, 
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phatically the architect of his own ea- 
reer and fortune. The real seeret of 
Mr. Winslow’s life is his possession 
of that faculty called the initiative. 
the one faculty above all others that 
characterized the New England Puri- 
tan of old and that is so manifest in 
those of the Winslow lineage wher- 
ever found in this country. 

Starting in life’s work without 
money, Mr. Winslow at twenty-seven 
vas the possessor of $700, all of which 
he had saved from teaching schoo! at 
rarely a higher salary than $15 a 
month. From teaching he 
into the ownership of a farm, which, 


emerved 
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Residence of Sherburn J. Winslow 


as such, served well to solidify 
and develop those traits of system, 
order and discernment bern in’ him 
and transmitted from his splendid an- 
cestry of Edward Winslow, the Pil- 
grim, and business manager, as one 
would say today, of the Plymouth 
colony. 

Particularly should it be said to the 
young man of today, that Mr. Wins- 
low was not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, nor did he have given 
him the means for a start upon a busi- 
Ilis parents were 
thrifty and industrious farmers, typ- 
ical of their kind, but he is most em- 


ness career. 


however, was in part given him by his 
uncle, the late John Sherburn Tilton. 
This farm he still retains in his pes- 


session, though it has not been his 
home since middle manhocd. In this 
connection it may be said that the 


first money he earned in teaching 
was $28, paid him by the town of 
Deerfield, and of this sum he loaned 
$24 at six per cent interest and from 
that day to the present there has 
never been an hour when he has not 
had money at interest. His reward 


for such economy was the power to 
engage in Pittsfield business affairs. 
He early became identified with the 
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lumber interests of his part of the 
state, his transactions covering much 
of New England. It was while thus 
engaged that he was besought to lay 
aside his Pittsfield affairs and assume 

financial position at once deeply re- 
and, at the 
uncertain result. This 
was the acceptance in 1894 of the as- 
sistant treasurership of the 
Cotton Manufacturing Company. He 
this undertaking at a 
period of great financial and business 
depression, and when cotten mills all 
over the country were shutting down 


sponsible, most exacting, 
time, OF most 
Exeter 


entered upon 


ee 
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on a larger seale. 


his 


This point gained, 


next step was the securing of 
money to meet demands that could 
not be deferred. From one single in- 
stitution in Massachusetts he boer- 


rowed in a lump sum $95,000) and 
was told that he could have $150,000 
if he desired. The new machinery 
was paid for, installed without delay 
and set in operation. Noting the de- 
mands of the market, he changed the 
¢lass of goods made by the mills, and 
in this step scored a brilliant success, 
for it was the move that won the pos- 
sibilits of 


an honestly earned divi- 
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Masonic and Town Halls 


or curtailing their output. The Ex- 
eter mills had just been rebuilt, new 
bought, but installed 
nor paid for, and three years’ inter- 
est at six per cent due on the pre- 
ferred Up to this date Mr. 
Winslow had not had a day's experi- 
ence in cotton manufacturing, but he 
saw, rather he thought he saw, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
whole dismal, discouraging situation. 
His first move was to inspire confi- 
dence, hope and enthusiasm in all 
coneerned, a reénactment as it 
of his old-time teaching 


not 


machiners 


stock. 


or 


were 


life 


schoo] 


dend. Ever a man of today, not of 
yesterday, he was never more so than 
when with the Exeter mills. 
cessful was he that he was soon made 


So SlLG- 


treasurer of the corporation. Under 
his administration a bleachery was 
added to the plant and its entire 
equipment was purchased by Mr. 
Winslow. 

In 1897 he was chosen treasurer of 
the Pittsfield Savings Bank. For a 


time he discharged the duties of the 
two offices: but, having also entered 
other lines of business, and particu- 
larly the resumption of his lumber 
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interests, he, in 1898, resigned the 
Exeter mills treasurership and, upon 
the election of George E. Kent as his 
successor, returned to Pittsfield, and 
to this vear of 1907 retains the treas- 
urership of the savings bank. 

In 1884, he in association with Gov- 
ernor Tuttle and Charles H. Carpen- 
ter, set about securing for Pittsfield 
a town water supply. To this end 
he made a thorough survey of Berry 
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substantial homes of the town, and 
it contains a large and skillfully col- 
lected private library. 

Mr. Winslow was born Mareh 16, 
1834. the son of Josiah and Ruth 
(Tucker) Winslow. He married, in 
Mareh, 1860, Miss Margaret Denni- 
son, a native of Northfield, Vt., but 
at the date of her marriage a resident 
of Pittsfield. Two daughters were 
born of this union, Cora and Nellie. 


Opera House—Main Street 


pond and organized the Pittsfield 
Aqueduct Company. Under his su- 
pervision this, to Pittsfield, most val- 
ued water plant was completed and 
set in operation and for ten years he 
had its direction. So suecessful was 
he in this work that he was called to 
build the Tilton water works, and, 
later still, those for the Merrimack 
county home farm. 

Twice Mr. Winslow has been hon- 
ored by election to the legislature, 
but absolutely declined a senatorial 
nomination. He has filled numerous 
town offices, and for years has been 
a director in the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal railroad. A Republican in 
politics and Episcopalian in religion, 
he has for long been a pillar of 
strength in St. Stephen’s church. His 
residence on Main street is one of the 


The first married James L. Cook of 
Pittsfield and the second Frank H. 
Sargent, M. D., of Pittsfield. 


The town of Barnstead, in the up- 
per Suncook valley, has for 
been sending to other eommunities 
many a son and daughter to become 
potent for their betterment 
and advancement. Fortunately many 
of the towns and cities of New Hamp- 
shire have kept these departing sons 
and daughters within their limits, 
and while their worth was lost to the 
town it was not to the state. In these 
later days and generations is Pitts- 
field especially indebted to Barnstead 
for the gift of her sons and daugh- 
ters, and among all these there is no 
name more lovingly mentioned than 
that of the late John Wheeler, M. D., 


Vears 


agencies 
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who closed his life work December 21, 
1900, after a career of consummate 
usefulness, and who left the world 
the better for his having lived. Al- 
though Barnstead was his birthplace 
and Pittsfield his legal residence for 
many years, in a broader sense he be- 
longed to the whole Suncook valley, 
for all its people knew that in him 
was a friend and counselor and one 


Medical Institute in Pittsfield, Mass., 
remaining there during two courses 
of lectures. From Pittsfield, Mass., 
he returned to his native Barnstead 
and engaged in practice. His unself- 
ish devotion to his profession, his ad- 
miration for its highest designs and 
the generous spirit that governed his 
daily life led him to renew student 
life by pursuing two different post 

















John Wheeler, M. D. 


who loved his chosen profession for 
its own sake. 

Born in Barnstead, September 15, 
1828, the son of Hazen and Jane 
(Jewett) Wheeler, his preparatory 
education was in the Barnstead 
schools and Gilmanton Academy. At 
twenty-one he graduated from the 
Dartmouth Medical School. He at- 
tended leetures at the medical school 
of Bowdoin College, and later further 
continued his studies at the Berkshire 


eraduate courses at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

In 1875 he located in Pittsfield and 
made it his home for the rest of his 
life. His practice was not alone in 
Pittsfield but ineluded all its neigh- 
boring towns and by his skill as phy- 
sician and worth as a man his life was 
as the sunshine in many a home. 

In 1885 he served the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society as its president 
and his address on the oceasion of its 
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annual meeting showed his exalted 
conception of the medical profession 
and bespoke his own loyalty to the 
service of his fellow man. This ad- 
dress was later issued in pamphlet 
form. 

During his professional career Dr. 
Wheeler had over forty students. 

Throughout his life his lovalty, 
fidelity and love for his native Barn- 
stead was never called in question. 
He ever ready to her 
praises and respond to her call, and 
Barnstead in her turn was proud to 
own him as her son. 


was speak 


On the oceasion 


of the centennial of the Convrega- 
tional meeting-house at Barnstead 
Parade, June 10, 1896, he eave the 


historic address. 

sy. Wheeler married in 1856, Miss 
Mary Hall Garland, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Mary J. (Hall) Garland, 
who survives him. 


That New Hampshire, and Pitts- 
field in particular, offers opportunity 
to the young man of energy, push 
and the initiative, the equal to those 
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Pittsfield, and one who has never 
known any other home. Without 
any other aid than his own well di- 
rected hand and brain, Mr. Greene 
is today a half owner in, and _ presi- 
dent and manager of, the Pittsfield 
Shoe Company, one of the most sue- 
cessful plants of its kind in all New 
England. It employment to 
two hundred people, and is operated 
to its utmost capacity the full fifty- 
two weeks of the year. In these very 
factories now owned and operated 
by the Pittsfield Shoe Company, Mr. 


VlVeS 


Greene was but a few vears ago a 
workman at the lowest rung of the 
ladder. Tle is today only forty-seven 
vears old and does not look even 


that, vet all his days he has been a 
prodigious worker, but day by day 
his work has been well managed and 
well mannered. In addition to shoe 
manufacturing interests he is, with 
his brother, D. S. Greene, and J. S. 
Rand engaged in the lumber business 
as the Pittsfield Lumber Company. 
The firm buys wood lots in New 
ITampshire and elsewhere, and clears 
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Pittsfield Shoe Company 


of any other loeality, is aptly dem- 
onstrated by the achievements of 


Franklin Pieree Greene, a son of 





them off, selling the undressed lum- 
ber. 


It was on March 27, 1860, that Mr. 
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Greene was born. the son of 
L. and Hannah C. (Tilton 

After a few years’ attendance upon 
the publie and Pittsfield 
Academy, he began work as a shoe 
cutter for C. B. Laneaster & Co., in 
the factories he For 
fourteen vears he worked at the 
bench, all the while 


David 
(rreene. 


schools 


how mahaves. 


advancing in 


erades of workmanship. In 1895 he 
formed a partnership with E. P. 
Hill, as Till & Greene, and began 
the inanufacture of shoes in a build 


ine near the present railroad station. 
In 1896 the firm 
the No. 


what is now 
Pittsfield 


leased 


2 factory of the 


Shee Company and admitted J. A. 
Rand to parinership. The venture 
Was an immediate success, so much 


so that more room was required, and 
it was decided to obtain the present 
No, 1 faetory. In the meantime Mr. 
Hill had retired from the firm. Mr. 
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Rand had joined Mr. Greene, and in 
1903 as the Pittsfield Shoe Co., they 
purchased the entire C. B. Lancaster 
property and put into the No. 1 shop 
a perfect equipment of machinery. 
The present output of the plant is 
10,000 eases of thirty-six pairs each 
annually of ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
dren's medium grade shoes. 

In his church affiliation Mr. Greene 
is a Free Will Baptist. In_ polities 
he is a Democrat and fraternally an 
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Odd Fellow. He member of 
the last state constitutional conven- 
tion; but in politics in general he has 
little interest. He married, in 1881, 


Was a 





Franklin P. Greene 


Miss Fannie J. Merrill of Gilmanton. 
Mrs. Greene has charge of the entire 
stitching rooms in the company’s fae- 
tories and to her Mr. Greene gallantly 
aseribes much of his own signal sue- 


CeSss. 


A personality that counts largely 
in the eeneral life of Pittsfield is 
John S. Rand, fer he is not only a 
merchant, but is extensively engaged 
in shoe lumber 
this he is ever 
to participate in affairs that 
have for their end the welfare of 
Pittsfield. A man of means, he is 
nevertheless free from everything 
that is indicative of exelusiveness and 
show for the sake of show. He is, 
indeed, that sort of man the world 
admires for his solid sense and un- 
affected manners. For years he has 
been the chorister at the Conerega- 
tional chureh, and the interest he 
takes in the life of that chureh is as 
ereat today as ever. He is the super- 
intendent of its Sunday school, and 


manufacturing and 


operations. Besides 


ready 
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an active factor in its every service. 
Good sense and naturalness mark his 
daily life be he on the street or at 
home. 

Like many another present resi- 
dent of Pittsfield, Mr. Rand was born 
in Barnstead, the son of Hiram and 
Harriet N. Rand. His edueation 
was acquired in the schools of Barn- 
stead and at the Plymouth State 
Normal School. With the intention 











John S. Rand 
of becoming a physician, he entered 
the medical school of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, but impaired eyesight led to 
the relinquishment of this purpose. 
Later he taught school in Alton, Pitts- 
field and at Deer Island, Boston Har- 


bor. His mereantile career began 
with the selling of shoes and the 


opening of a general dry goods store 
which he now operates. He is the 
treasurer of the Pittsfield Shoe Co., 
and a member of the Pittsfield Lum- 
ber Co. In 1897 he represented 
Pittsfield in the state legislature. He 
married, in 1879, Miss Hattie M. 
Foote of Pittsfield. 


Presumably, few, indeed, are the 
readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
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who are not aware that Pittsfield is 
the home of that former governor of 
New Hampshire, Hiram Americus 
Tuttle, for the mention of one brings 
to mind the other, so long and promi- 
nent has been the association of the 
man with the town. All this suggests 
the statement that Governor Tuttle 
is-not a “‘has been’? in the public 
eye. Many are the men who after 
serving in some office of high degree 
go into obscurity and are never re- 
called, except to have some one won- 
der how they ever came to be elected. 
But the governorship was but a mile- 
stone along Mr. Tuttle’s way into the 
hearts of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, for he has ever kept in touch 
with the live today, and not the dead 
yesterday. 

The stranger in Pittsfield natur- 
ally asks first of all as to the traits 
of the man as he goes to and fro 
among his neighbors and townsmen, 
and the reply is always the same; that 
he is democratie without losing a par- 
ticle of that true dignity that should 
belong to every man; that he is sin- 
cere in his every word and deed— 
kind, helpful and whole-souled. An 
inquisitive stranger in Pittsfield once 
asked a bystander if Governor Tuttle 
was democratic. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘he’s a Republican.’’ In ex- 
planation the questioner said he 
meant ‘‘democratic’’ in a social sense, 
and then was told that he was the 
biggest hearted man one _ could 
imagine. 

Except for the first nine years of 
his life, passed in his native Barn- 
stead, Pittsfield has always been the 
home of Mr. Tuttle, though in boy- 
hood and young manhood he lived 
temporarily in several New Hamp- 
shire towns. 

From his tenth to his thirteenth 
vear he lived on a farm in Pem- 
broke. ‘‘And,’’ said Governor Tuttle 
to the writer, ‘‘it was the best thing 
that could have happened to me.’ 
‘Why ?’’ he was asked. ‘‘ Because it 
taught me to work,’’ was the reply. 
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It is proper here to remark that 
Governor Tuttle from very childhood 
piloted his own boat, and now that he 
is close to three score years and ten 
it must be with extreme satisfaction 
that he ean take a retrospective view 
of the past and see how well he 
steered his boat across waters that 
had but little promise for him in 
early bovhood. But he tells the se- 
eret of how he gained smooth waters 
and a fair haven in that single state- 
ment. *‘T learned to work.”’ 

At fourteen he was a shoemaker in 
one of those little shops common to 
so many farmsteads some fifty vears 





the day of the journey by stage his 
mother gave him a dollar to pay his 
fare. It was all the coin he had and 
to this day Governor Tuttle reealls 
with all the filial affection of a son 
the sacrifice that dollar meant to his 
own sainted mother. 

Once installed in the Coneord store 
he devoted his best effort to promote 
the interests of his employers, and 
the result was his own speedy ad- 
vancement. He was soon in other 
towns selling goods and getting or- 
ders, and finally he was back in Pitts- 
field owning and operating a_ store 
of his own. He was the owner of 


Residence of Hon. Hiram A. Tuttle 


avo. Then he became a elerk in a 
clothing store and improved every 
opportunity to learn the method of 
pressing clothes as well as to sell the 
finished product. The store in which 
he first worked elosed for good at 
the end of a year and young Tuttle 
was out of a job. One day, while 
working for an hour alone in another 
store, a stranger entered and said he 
wanted to buy a suit of clothes. The 
young salesman bent his every fae- 
ulty to suit the man, when finally the 
stranger said: ‘‘I don’t want a suit 
of clothes; I want to hire you.’’ The 
stranger was one of the firm of Lin- 
eoln & Shaw, Concord elothiers. So 
the Pittsfield boy agreed to go. On 


this elothing and furnishing goods 
store before he had attained his ma- 
jority. At fifty-three he was elected 
governor of New Hampshire, but be- 
fore this he had been three times 
elected to the couneil, had served in 
the lower braneh of the legislature 
and had beeome a faetor in the busi- 
ness affairs of the state. 

His business interests in this year 
of 1907 are not only large but varied 
in their nature; indeed so large and 
varied are they that one marvels how 
it ever became possible for this onee 
poor boy to achieve all he has in the 
past years of his life. He is presi- 
dent and director of the Suneook Val- 
ley railroad, president of the Man- 
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chester Savings Bank, the largest in- 
stitution of its kind in New Hamp- 
shire, president of his own Pittsfield 
Savings Bank, director in the Con- 
cord and Montreal railroad, and 
prominently identified with many 


other interests. 

His home is one of the beauty spots 
of his section of New Hampshire and 
now stately trees that 
grounds were planted 
Mrs. 


many of the 
beautify the 


by Mrs. Tuttle and himself. 
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day to day. As Mrs. Hattie French 
Tuttle Folsom she lived for a few 
vears in Massachusetts, finally re- 
turning to Pittsfield, where she died 
May 6, 1905, leaving two sons who 
now lve with their grandparents. 
The church home of Governor Tuttle 
is St. Stephen’s Episcopal. 


In May, 1881, there came to Pitts- 
field from Coneord a young man, 
then in his early twenties, who was 





Hon. Newman Durell 


Tuttle before her marriage was Miss 
Mary C., daughter of the late John 
L. French of Pittsfield. An only 
child born of this marriage was 
named Hattie French, who after her 
preparatory studies entered Welles- 
ley with the class of 1879. In girl- 
hood and womanhood she was_ be- 
loved by all Pittsfield, for that nat- 
uralness of manner characteristic of 
her parents dominated her life from 


quickly destined to pass from a elerk- 
ship into the ranks of Pittsfield’s 
business men, and to enter upon an 
ever extending business career. This 
was Newman Durell, whose birth- 
place and boyhood home was New- 
market. Born July 21, 1857, he is 
thus in the very prime of life and 
‘with the prospect of many a bright 
day and year before him. 

The son of Frank W. and Fannie 
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B. (Tuttle) Durell, his school life 
was passed in his native Newmarket 
and at its close he entered the employ 
of the well-known Newmarket cloth- 
ing manufacturer, B. F. Haley. 
From Newmarket he went to Concord 
and learned the tailor’s trade and 
upon the conelusion of his appren- 
ticeship he came to Pittsfield and en- 
tered the employ of Hiram A. Tuttle, 
who even then was one of the state’s 
leading men of affairs. That he 
quickly gained the confidence and 
good opinion of his employer is shown 
by the fact that after two years Mr. 
Tuttle admitted him to a partnership 





eleventh district and was elected by 
the largest majority ever given the 
party candidate from the district. 
In the legislative session of 1905 he 
served on the committees on rail- 
roads, of which he was chairman, ag- 
riculture, corporations, state’s prison, 
industrial school, and labor, a_ list 
of committee appointments clearly 
indicative of the estimate placed upon 
his all around abilities. 

Mr. Durell is a. member of the Ma- 
sonie fraternity, and in his chureh 
affiliation a Congregationalist. In 
1886 he married Miss Laura Hobbs 
of Pittsfield. One son, Richard H., 
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H. A. Tuttle Co.'s Building 


in his elothing business, a partner- 
ship that has, thus far, continued 
twenty-four years. In these years 
Mr. Durell has made himself a fa- 
miliar and esteemed personality in 
the New England clothing trade, and 
not only in New England but in 
many other states of the Union. 

In the political life of New Hamp- 
shire Mr. Durell is remembered as a 
Republican member of the popular 
branch of the legislature of 1899, 
in which he was a member of the com- 
mittee on the state’s prison. In the 
campaign of 1904 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for senator from the 


now a student at the Holderness 
school, was born of this union. Mrs. 
Durell died Mareh 22, 1895. A see- 
ond marriage was with Miss Belle Z. 
Hodedon of Pittsfield, on August 28, 
1902. 


In 1876 there came to Pittsfield for 
permanent residence a young man of 
twenty-eight, who in succeeding years 
played an important part in the gen- 
eral affairs of the town and made for 
himself an honored place in its his- 
tory. This was John A. Goss, born 
in Epsom, August 26, 1847, and 
whose death, February 3, 1903, is. 








poignantly mourned by all Pittsfield 
to this day. 

Upon the close of his Epsom school 
days he began his career as a car- 
riage manufacturer and this fond- 
ness for his initial ealling he never 
relinquished, although secondary to 
other business interests. 

It was as eashier of the Pittsfield 
National Bank that Mr. Goss first 
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In 1884 he organized the Farmers’ 
Savings Bank of Pittsfield, to which 
institution he gave his best service 
and talent, and in which he felt an 
especial pride to the end of his life, 
serving as its treasurer from the date 
of its incorporation to the close. For 
a full decade Mr. Goss was Pitts- 
field’s treasurer and in like capacity 
eared for the school fund. Every in- 











John A. Goss 


became prominently identified with 
the town’s business interests. [lis 
predecessor in this position was 
Josiah Carpenter, now of Manches- 
ter. Into his new position Mr. Goss 
threw his whole resourceful energy 
and aptitude, and under his admin- 
istration as cashier for more than a 
quarter century the bank enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity. 


terest that was for the town’s good 
enjoyed in him a friend and helper, 
and the community was ever the bet- 
ter and stronger beeause of his liv- 
ine in its midst. 

In 1893 he was a member of the 
state legislature and in that year also 
he was appointed one of the New 
Ilampshire representatives to the 
Chicago Columbian exposition. Of 
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wide acquaintance in state financial 
and business circles he is remembered 
as a man of sound judgment, of wise 
discernment, a kindly nature and 
beneficent spirit. 

On June 15, 1869, Mir. Goss mar- 
ried Miss Electa A., daughter of the 
venerable Charles H. Carpenter of 
Chichester, one of Merrimack 
county’s most widely known resi- 
dents, who though an octogenarian 





Josiah Carpenter Library 


in this year of 1907, is yet active in 
the direction of his many business in- 
terests. To Mr. and Mrs. Goss three 
children were born. The eldest of 
these, Charles Carpenter Goss, is 
cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Dover and treasurer of 
Strafford county: a daughter, Clara 
Hl. M.., beeame the wife of Herbert 
B. Fischer of Pittsfield and died 
September 22, 1906; a second son, 
William Abbott, graduated at the 
Holderness school in 1906. 


In the first annals of Pittsfield is 
to be found the family name of Drake 
and in every generation since de- 
scendants of the first of the name 
have been prominent in its affairs. 
The founder of the family in Pitts- 
field was that Maj. James Drake who 
as a young man full of enterprise, 
hope and ambition, sought out its 
pleasant lands for a home, but post- 
poned his labors at the very start to 
vo and fight for the country’s inde- 
pendence. Upon the close of the 
Revolutionary War he returned to 


Pittsfield and became active in its 
upbuilding. His son, James, grew 
to manhood on the ancestral estate 
and became a colonel of the New 
Hampshire militia and prominent in 
the affairs of the town. A son born 
to Col. James and his wife, Betsey 
Seavey) Drake, was named Nathan- 
iel Seavey and it is he who is the 
subject of this sketeh. He was born 
September 16, 1851, and after his 
school life he entered the clothing 
trade, having a decided aptitude for 
business. From the clothing store 
he became an employé of the United 
States and Canada Express Company 
and later of the American, filling po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility in 
Concord and Boston. The coming’ 
to Pittsfield of the C. B. Lancaster 
Shoe Company was the means of his 
returning to Pittsfield, and with this 
corporation he remained for twelve 





Nathaniel S. Drake 


vears, the last six as superintendent 
of factories. During his superinten- 
deney the corporation did the largest 
single business ever known in Pitts- 
field, the pay-roll aggregating $4,000 
weekly. After the departure from 
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Pittsfield of the C. B. Lancaster Shoe 
Co., he formed the Hill & Drake Shoe 
Co., it later becoming the Drake & 
Sanborn Shoe Co. Over fifty people 
were employed and these were the 
first manufacturing enterprises in 
Pittsfield to be formed by local men 
and operated by loeal eapital. 

In many of Pittsfield’s business in- 
terests Mr. Drake has been promi- 
nent. He has served as treasurer of 
the town and as moderator. As a 
director of the National and trustee 
of the Farmers’ Savings Bank, as 
clerk of both the aqueduct and gas 
companies, since their formation, as 
a member of the board of trade and 
library association he has been a fae- 
tor for the community’s good. At 
the present time Mr. Drake is in the 
real estate business, his operations 
covering the entire state. 

Mareh 17, 1873, he married Miss 
Mary A. R., daughter of Daniel and 
Elizabeth (Chase) Green of Pitts- 
field. Two children, James Frank 
and Agnes were born to them. The 
son, after graduation from  Dart- 
mouth, beeame the secretary of the 
Springfield (Mass.) board of trade 
and continues as such, having proved 
himself an ideal executive officer. 
He is also a vice president of the 
Massachusetts state board of trade 
and member of its executive council. 
The daughter lives at home. She 
was the salutatorian of her class in 
Pittsfield high school and later grad- 
uated from  Lasell, Auburndale, 
Mass., and is a present member of the 
loeal school board. 

In polities Mr. Drake is a Demo- 
erat, and the church home of the 
family is St. Stephen’s Episcopal. 


A splendid illustration of what it 
is possible for a young man to accom- 
plish in Pittsfield and New Hamp- 
shire, under the most adverse circum- 
stances of birth and boyhood, is found 
in the career of that representative 
Pittsfield man and merchant, Alvin 
William Sanders. He sought his op- 


portunity in Pittsfield and finding it 
made use of it and his has, in truth, 
been a brilliant success. Fidelity to 
a purpose, backed by industry, sound 
judgement, and a never wavering in- 
tegrity have been the factors in his 
eareer. Mr. Sanders was born in 
Pittsfield, October 5, 1850. His par- 
ents were William and Adaline (Rey- 
nolds) Sanders. The family home was 
a farm earried on at the ‘‘halves,”’ 





Alvin W. Sanders 


and at an early age the son was given 
a share of the work to do, between 
school terms. THe early went to work 
in the Pittsfield cotton mills. At 
twenty-one he found employment as 
an attendant in the state hospital at 
Concord. A total of eleven years’ 
service Was given at the hospital 
when he returned to Pittsfield and 
the farm the family had for so long 
cultivated on shares became his by 
purchase, and this one of the best 
farms in Pittsfield. After two years 
at farming he sold the estate to his 
brother and soon after engaged in 
the grocery, flour and grain business, 
as partner with the late A. A. Balch. 
A year later he bought his partner’s 
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Residence of Alvin W. Sanders 


interest and since then has continued 
alone, building up a business that is 
one of the largest in Pittsfield. Not 
only does Mr. Sanders own his store, 
but the spacious building in which 
he is located. His residenee on Man- 
chester street is large and attractive 
in its every feature. 

Mr. Sanders in fraternal orders is 
an Odd Fellow, belonging to the 
lodge, encampment, Patriarechs Mili- 
tant and Rebeecahs. He is also a 
member of the Masonie order. He is 
a strong pillar in the Freewill Bap- 
tist chureh and treasurer of the so- 
ciety. He is a trustee and auditor 
of the Pittsfield Savings Bank, a di- 
rector of the Pittsfield National Bank 
and treasurer of the board of trade. 
In 1873 he married Miss Augusta 
Sanborn of Salisbury. 


It was in 1861 that Henry W. Os- 
eood embarked in business on his own 
account in his native Pittsfield, and 
from that memorable year to the 
present his name has been on the list 
of the town’s business men and mer- 
chants. In all these years his has 
been a personality that counted for 
the good of Pittsfield and the whole 
Suneook valley, for his is no cireum- 
scribed nature. He has seen beyond 
the cirele of his own particular eall- 


ing and identified himself with the 
whole life of the community. Thus 
it has been, and is today, that the 
church finds him a_ willing helper, 
the educational interests a warm sup- 
porter, and the corporate life of the 





Henry W. Osgood 


town an earnest citizen. He has, and 
has had for years, a hobby—the study 
of ornithology—and few men in New 
Hampshire are his superiors in 








knowledge of this phase of natural 
history. A carefully prepared lec- 
ture on ‘‘Birds of Prey: Their Value 
to the Farmer,’’ has been given by 
him before many organizations in the 
state, and he has never as_ yet 
heen called a ‘‘nature fakir.’’ Taxi- 
dermy he took up for its own sake 
and today he has a comprehensive 
collection of birds, both large and 
small. , 

Born in Pittsfield, October 9, 1842, 
he attended the local schools and Gil- 
manton Academy with the intention 
of entering college, but continued ‘ill 
health compelled the giving up of the 
idea. Upon leaving school he studied 
photography and in 1861 opened a 
studio in Pittsfield. In 1875 he 
added to this the furniture business 
and both he continues to this day. 
For nine years he served on the 
school board and seven of these as 
treasurer, for which service he never 
received a cent. For vears he has 
been a warden of the Congregational 
church and for twenty-six years was 
librarian of its Sunday school. To- 
vether with the late E. L. Carr, M. 
D., and F. E. Randall, he suggested 
the idea of the present high school 
system of the town. As a member of 
the Masonic order he served for six- 
teen years as secretary of Corinthian 
lodge and four vears as its master. 
He is also an Odd Fellow. He mar- 
ried in 1866 Frances H. Tilton of 
Pittsfield. Two daughters were born 
to them, one of whom died at the 
age of eight vears. The other, An- 
nie True Osgood, is a valued member 
of Pittsfield’s social life. 


One of the two representatives from 
Pittsfield in the last legislature was 
Herbert Brainerd Fischer, who served 
as a member and elerk of the commit- 
tee on retrenchment and reform. His 
election to the legislature as a Repub- 
lican from a town in which the party 
political strength is closely balanced 
came to him without the expenditure 
of a single dollar. He won on merit 
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and the recognition by his townsmen 
of his fitness, disinterestedness and 
worth. The fact that he is only in his 
early thirties and that he had been in 
Pittsfield and New Hampshire only 
six years at the time of his election, 


further emphasizes this estimate of 


Pittsfield voters. 

But Mr. Fischer had already re- 
ceived repeated honors from his 
townsmen prior to his eleetion to the 





Herbert B. Fischer 


legislature. Twice he had been town 
treasurer, made a director of Pitts- 
field academy and elected to positions 
in semi-publie loeal corporations. — In 
the legislature Mr. Fischer was no 
cipher. An ardent Republican he 
nevertheless placed the welfare of 
state and people above party. Te in- 
troduced and stood sponsor for the 
$3 per diem juror bill which was en- 
acted into law and all legislation that 
had the betterment of the state for 
its object found in him an earnest 
worker. Tlis every natural trait, his 
temperament, and his innate earnest- 
ness of purpose admirably qualify 
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him for any service of a public na- 
ture. 

As a eitizen of Pittsfield he is ae- 
tive in all that pertains to the town’s 
welfare, lending a willing hand to 
each and every project designed to 
make Pittsfield a pleasanter place to 
live in. He has talent and taste for 
music, and these take form in an 
ability to play the piano and organ, 
and he is the present organist in the 
local Congregational church. 

Born in Charlestown, Mass., July 
26, 1872, he is the son of Anson B. 
and Carrie F. Fischer. Upon reach- 
ing manhood he entered the employ 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company asa clerk. In 1900 he mar- 
ried Miss Clara Hl. M. Goss, daughter 
of the late John A. and Electa <A. 
Goss of Pittsfield. Shortly after his 
marriage he made Pittsfield his home, 
hecoming identified with the Pitts- 
field National and Farmers’ Savings 
banks, and so continues to this day. 

On September 22, 1906, Mrs. 
Fischer, who in- childhood and 
womanhood had the love of all Pitts- 
field, passed away. Two children, 
both boys, had been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fischer, one rests with her in 
beautiful Floral Park Cemetery and 
the other lives to brighten and make 
elad the home of his father. 


On May 8, 1905, there died in 
Pittsfield at the age of eighty-eight 
years one who for sixty years had 
been a resident and a wise and active 
promoter of its general interests. 
This was Lewis Bunker. who belonged 
not alone to Pittsfield but to all the 
Suneook valley. A native of Tufton- 
horough, born in January, 1817, the 
son of Silas and Betsey (Jackson) 
Bunker, he passed his boyhood in his 
native town. His mother was a 
cousin of President Andrew Jackson. 
In early manhood he learned the 
cabinetmaker’s trade and for two 
vears lived in Reading, Mass., and 
then located in Pittsfield, where he 
ever after had his home. His life’s 


business calling was that of an under- 
taker. He was one of those men 
who by nature endeared himself to 
others, for his coneeption of life was 
broad and eatholic. For his more 
than sixty years’ residence in Pitts- 
field he was a zealous worker in the 
Congregational church, and it is told 
of him that he rarely absented him- 
self from a Lord’s day service. July 
18, 1842, he married Miss: Jane S. 
Osvood and the couple lived to see 





Lewis Hunker 


that rare event in human life, their 
diamond wedding anniversary. Mrs. 
Bunker died in 1903. For more than 
fifty vears the family home was in 
the same house, and it is still the 
home of a daughter, Mrs. Myra B. 
Hurst. In 1868 Mr. Bunker joined 
Corinthian lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and at the date of his death was the 
oldest Mason in Pittsfield. 


Sargent Hall, the home of Frank 
H. Sargent, M. D.. was known until 
it came into possession of Dr. Sar- 
vent, as Mountain View Farm. It is 
one of the most delightfully located 
estates in all New Hampshire. From 
the site views are had of the summit 
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Sargent Hall 


and western slope of the ‘‘Cata- 
mount’’ and the broad valleys below. 
It is but a short mile from the Sun- 
cook valley railroad station, over a 
vradual rise, and passing estates of 
vreat beauty and interest. 

Upon the purchase of the property 
by Dr. Sargent the stately mansion 
was installed with steam heat, hot 
and cold water, bathrooms, long dis- 
tance telephones and every desirable 
requisite. 

The especial purpose of Sargent 
Hall is a place for the care and treat- 
ment of those afflicted with alcoholic 
and nareotie inebriety, under a sys- 
tem adopted and put into practice 
by Dr. Sargent after vears of study 
and research. It is in no sense a 
**Keeley cure,’’ as it is radieally dif- 
ferent from that svstem. Dr. Sar- 
gent is a native of Pittsfield, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, class of 1889, 
with an extensive post graduate 
course in New York City. Dr. Sar- 
gent contends that aleoholic and nar- 
eotiec inebriety are results of a dis- 
eased condition of the nervous sys- 
tem, rather than the outgrowth of 
vicious habits, and the wholesome in- 
fluence of environment and _ associa- 
tion are called upon to contribute, 
along with the special medical treat- 
ment, to a complete recovery. Each 
patient receives from Dr. Sargent his 
personal attention and he does not 





, 
hesitate to guarantee a complete re- 
moval of all desire for liquor or drugs 
in from four to six weeks, provided 
honest compliance has been made 
with his prescribed treatment. 
Sargent Hall is condueted on the 
\ 
% 


Frank H. Sargent, M. D. 


principle of a home, in the highest 
conception of the word. All told 
there are 250 aeres in the estate, af- 
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fording opportunity for walks and 
rambles free from streets and roads, 
and nothing is spared to promote the 
comfort and pleasure of the patient. 
The success of the institution since 
its inception has abundantly justified 
its creation. 

Of Dr. Sargent personally, it may 
be said that as a general practitioner 


he 


ranks with the most sueecessful 
physicians in the state. Naturally 
fond of research and investigation. 


his specialty as outlined in the de- 
scription of Sargent Hall is the eul- 
mination of deep analytical study 
and just reasoning—the discovery of 
a means to an end. His willingness 
to stake his reputation as man and 
physician illustrates his faith and 
candor. The most advaneed thought 
in science today agrees with him that 
inebriety is a disease and that it ean 
he suecessfully treated by the employ- 
ment of scientific agencies. 


William H. Brown is one of Pitts- 
field’s leading merehants and most 
popular younger business men. 
While not of Pittsfield birth the town 
has nevertheless been his home sinee 
he was four years old. He was born 
in Ilampton Falls, February 7, 1875, 
the of George D. and Mary LI. 
Brown, and both parents are yet liv- 
ing in Pittsfield. After passing 
through the several grades of the 
Pittstield schools, he selected phar- 
macy as his life ealling, and to this 
end worked in Pittsfield, Concord and 
Manchester. In 1901 he began busi- 
ness on his own account in Pittsfield 
and his is today one of the largest 
and best stocked pharmacies in the 
valley. Mr. Brown is a 
member of Pittsfield’s board of trade 
and a eitizen who is alert to the 
town’s best interests. He is_ this 
year worshipful master of Corinth- 
lodge, A. F. & A. M., and is a 


lall 
member of Suneook lodge, I. O. O. F. 


son 


Suneook 


The medical fraternity in Pittsfield 
and the Suneook valley has a valued 
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representative in Albion Hubbard 
French, who is also thoroughly repre- 
sentative of New Hampshire’s best 


citizenship. Born in Gilmanton, 
Mareh 27, 1849, he was the son of 
Thomas H. and Sarah Ann S. R. 
(Brown) French. When only three 


years old he was bereft of both par- 
ents and thenceforth he was a mem- 








Albion H. French, M. D. 


household. 
education was 


her of his grandfather's 
Ilis preparatory 
tained in the Gilmanton — schools, 
Pembroke and Pittsfield academies, 
Northwood Seminary and Gilmanton 
Aeademy. After a year’s course in 
languages under Prof. E. R. Avery 
of Gilmanton he entered the medical 
department of the University of Ver- 
mont, continuing there for four vears. 


ob- 


He also studied with Dr. Naham 
Wight at Gilmanton, being his one 
hundred and third student. He still 


further pursued his medical studies 
in New York City. In 1875 he lo- 
eated in Epsom, remaining for eight 
years, when he went to Leominster, 
Mass., where he practised four years. 
In 1892 he loeated in Pittsfield and 
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in the years since has built up an ex- 
tensive practice. 

Dr. French has ever held an ardent 
love for his native Gilmanton, and 
is today the owner of Pioneer Farm 
in that town. The estate contains 
400 acres and ineludes his own home- 
stead farm. The entire area is ecare- 
fully and intelligently carried on un- 
der the direction of Dr. French. A 
Republican in politics, Dr. French 
member of the school 
board for nine years, three of which 
as chairman. 

He married in 1892 Miss Lila M. 
Thompson of Chichester. 


served as a 


It has been Pittsfield’s great good 
fortune in these recent years to se- 
eure as permanent residents a goodly 
number of men from beyond her bor- 


ders. One among these is Charles V. 
Dudley, esteemed throughout the 
Suncook valley for his all around 


worth as man and e¢itizen. 

Born in the adjoining town of 
Barnstead, January 2, 1838, a son 
of William and Harriet Dudley, he 
passed his boyhood and school life 
in his native town. At the age of 
sixteen he began an apprenticeship 
to the shoemaker’s trade. In 1862 
he went to Coneord where he ae- 
cepted a position in the New Hamp- 
shire Asylum for the Insane, now 





known as the State Hospital. After 
a service of eight years in different 
capacities he left the hospital and 
engaged in business in Coneord, but 
after an interval returned to the hos- 








Charles V. Dudley 


pital as clerk and steward, remaining 
for four years, when, in 1879, he was 
offered and accepted the office of su- 
perintendent of the Brooklyn General 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. This im- 
portant and highly responsible posi- 














Residence of Charles V. Dudley 


tion he filled for twenty vears, dis- 
charging its delicate and exacting du- 
ties with wise diseretion, taet and 
The value of his services at 
the Brooklyn institution are demon- 
strated by a testimonial from the of- 


skill. 


ficers and trustees, presented upon 
his retirement. This testimonial is 
signed by men then and now among 


New York’s leaders in 
ness and philanthropy. 

Leaving’ 
passed the 
Barnstead ; 
California. 
nated his 
tween 


finance, busi- 
1899, he 
summer in his native 
the succeeding winter in 
After that vear he alter- 
summers and winters be- 
Barnstead and Concord until 
1904, when he bought a two-aere tract 
n Pittsfield and built his 
charming home, where he 
quiet retirement, yet 
interest in 
and nation. 

Mr. Dudley, in 1865. married Miss 
Diana P. Miller, a native of Hart- 
land, Vt., but at the time a resident 
of Coneord. A son born of this union 
died in infaney. Mrs. Dudley died 
in Brooklyn in 1881 and is buried in 
Concord. Mr. Dudley is a member 
of the Coneord Universalist chureh 
and is a Republican in polities. 


Brooklyn in 


present 
lives in 
maintains an 
the general life of town 


One of the 
field’s 


Pitts- 
estab- 


reeent of 
that 


most 


industries is one 


lished by P. Jay Donnelly in 
1905. for the production of 
specialties, especially toilet 
wl medicine chests. 

At the start four 


May, 
wood 
cabinets 
men 


were elm- 





P. J. Donnelly 


ployed, while in 1907 the number has 
increased to twenty-five, and never 
from the day of starting the plant 
has a man been laid off for an hour 
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Residence of Albion H. French, M. D. 


in the years since has built up an ex- 
tensive practice. 

Dr. French has ever held an ardent 
love for his native Gilmanton, and 
is today the owner of Pioneer Farm 
in that town. The estate contains 
400 aeres and ineludes his own home- 
stead farm. The entire area is eare- 
fully and intelligently carried on un- 
der the direction of Dr. French. <A 
Republican in politics, Dr. French 
served as a member of the school 
hoard for nine years, three of which 
as chairman. 

He married in 1892 Miss Lila M. 
Thompson of Chichester. 


It has been Pittsfield’s great good 
fortune in these recent vears to se- 
cure as permanent residents a goodly 
number of men from beyond her bor- 
ders. One among these is Charles V. 
Dudley, throughout the 
Suneook valley for his all around 
worth as man and eitizen. 

3orn in the adjoining town of 
Barnstead, January 2, 1838, a son 
of William and Harriet Dudley, he 
passed his boyhood and school life 
in his native town. At the age of 
sixteen he began an apprenticeship 
to the shoemaker’s trade. In 1862 
he went to Concord where he ae- 
cepted a position in the New Hamp- 
shire Asylum for the Insane, now 


esteemed 


known as the State Hospital. After 
a service of eight vears in different 
capacities he left the hospital and 
engaged in business in Coneord, but 
after an interval returned to the hos- 








Charles V. Dudley 


pital as clerk and steward, remaining 
for four years, when, in 1879, he was 
offered and accepted the office of su- 
perintendent of the Brooklyn General 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. This im- 
portant and highly responsible posi- 
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Residence of Charles V. Dudley 


Ton he 


filled for twenty vears, dis- 


charging its delicate and exacting du 


ties with wise diseretion, taet and 
skill. The value of his services at 
the Brooklyn institution are demon- 


strated by 
and 
his retirement. 
signed by men then and now 
New York’s leaders in 
ness and philanthropy. 

Leaving’ 
passed the 
Barnstead; 


from the of- 
presented 
This testimonial is 


a testimonial 
ficers trustees, upon 
among 
finanee, busi- 
1899, he 
summer in his native 
the sueceeding winter in 
California. After that vear he alter- 
nated his summers and winters be- 
Barnstead and Coneord until 
1904, when he bought a two-acre tract 
n Pittsfield and built his 


Brooklyn = in 


tween 


present 


charmine home, where he lives in 
quiet retirement, yet maintains an 
interest in the general life of town 


and nation. 

Mr. Dudley, in 1865, married Miss 
Diana P. Miller, a native of Hart- 
land, Vt., but at the time a resident 
of Coneord. A son born of this union 
died in infaney. Mrs. Dudley died 
in Brooklyn in 1881 and is buried in 
Concord. Mr. Dudley is a member 
of the Coneord Universalist ehureh 
and is a Republiean in polities. 
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field’s 


Pitts- 
estab- 


reeent of 
that one 


most 
industries is 


lished by P. Jay 
1905. for the 


Donnelly in 
production of 
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specialties, especially toilet cabinets 
aikl medicine chests. 
At the start four men were em- 





P. J. Donnelly 


ployed, while in 1907 the number has 
increased to twenty-five, and never 
from the day of starting the plant 
has a man been laid off for an hour 
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F. B. Adams Shoe Company 


from lack of orders. Practically all 
of the articles made had their origin 
and invention with Mr. Donnelly. As 
most of the articles produced are 
made of hard woods, his factory af- 
fords a growing market for Pitts- 
field and New Hampshire farmers and 
lumbermen. Mr. Donnelly came to 
Pittsfield from New York and was 
formerly a traveling salesman, cover- 
ing Vermont and New Hampshire. 


Among the more recent and impor- 
tant additions to the list of Pitts- 
field’s business men and manufae- 
turers is Frederick B. Adams, who 
came to the town from Lynn, Mass., 
in July, 1906, to engage in shoe man- 
ufacturing. He is one of New Hamp- 
shire’s youngest shoe manufactur- 
ers, but young as he is he owes his 
financial success to his own skill, 
foresight and ability. His extensive 
plant is devoted to the production 
of English barefoot sandals in welts, 
turns and stitchdowns, and specialty 
shoes, novelties that are fast becom- 
ing popular. 

Mr. Adams was born in the village 
of South Royalton, Vermont, May 12, 
1872, and named Frederick Billings 
after the builder of the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad, a native and resident 
of Woodstock, Vt. The parents of 
Mr. Adams were Frederick B. and 
Mary (Doe) Adams. In childhood 
his parents removed to West Wind- 
sor, Vt., and later to Pembroke, N. 





H., which town remained the family 
home until the death of both parents. 
Upon the close of his school life Mr. 
Adams went to Chicago and entered 
the employ of the Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Company. After some years of 
successful business life in the West 
he returned East and settled in Bos- 








Frederick B. Adams 


ton and entered the shoe jobbing 
trade, and from that became a shoe 
manufacturer in Lynn. Desiring to 
increase his business he found his op- 
portunity in Pittsfield, with the re- 
sult that today he owns a building 
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and plant that are in every way finely 
adapted to the requirements of the 
business and that bids fair to give 
employment soon to 100 people. 

Mr. Adams was married in 1899 to 
Miss Anna V. Sheehan of East Leba- 
non. 


For nearly forty years a valued 
personality in Pittsfield has been <Al- 
burn L. Page, who is one of those 
genuine sons of New England, capa- 


Among these positions was that of 
grand patriarch of the grand encamp- 
ment, grand representative to the 
sovereign grand lodge, and trustee of 
the state Odd Fellows’ Home. Mr 
Page is also a member of the Masonie 
fraternity. 

Born in the neighboring town of 
Epsom, March 20, 1847, the son of 
James D. and Elizabeth P. (Locke) 
Page, he went to Pittsfield in 1871 
and has ever since been a resident of 





_ Alburn L. Page 


ble and willing to assume the work of 
the hour. For sixteen years he was 
identified with Pittsfield’s fire depart- 
ment as assistant chief and chief. 
Throughout New Hampshire he is 
known and esteemed for the promi- 
nence of his services as an Odd Fel- 
low and in loeal and state Odd Fel- 
lowship he has been honored repeat- 
edly by election to office in the order. 


the town. His first work in the town 
was in one of its shoe factories, but 
he early engaged in lumber manu- 
facturing as the junior member of the 
firm of Evans & Page, and with the 
lumber business he has ever since 
been identified. His earlier partner, 
the late William C. Evans, whose 
daughter he married, was an hon- 
ored man of affairs in Pittsfield, eon- 








tinuinge in active service close to his 
ninetieth year with his mental fae- 
ulties scarcely impaired. 


Mr. and Mrs. Page, who were mar- 
ried December 11, 1874, have had 
four children, one of whom died in 





Union Block—I. O. O. F. Hall 


infaney. <A son, William J., lives in 
Haverhill. A daughter, Dora Evans, 
is a vraduate of the State Normal 
School and a Pittsfield teacher. <A 
second son, Albert E., also lives in 
Pittsfield. 


One of the soldiers in the war for 
independence from Barnstead was 
Dea. Ebenezer Nutter, descendants 
of whom are in this day carrying on 
the work in New Hampshire which 
the fathers so worthily began. A 
vrandson is Matthew Harvey Nut- 
ter of Pittsfield, born there July 6, 
1858, a son of Franklin C. and Su- 
san E. On the econelusion of his 
school life in Pittsfield and after 
learning the tinsmith’s trade he 
studied in the Coneord high school. 
In 1887 he began business on his own 
account and has so continued to this 
day, owning today one of the largest 
general hardware stores in his part 
of the state. His lines inelude steam 
and hot water heating, plumbing, 
and everything in that line for the 
home, stable, barn and workshop. 

Mr. Nutter is a working force in 
all those interests that have for their 
end the advancement of Pittsfield’s 
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moral, social and educational life. At 
the age of twenty-six he was made a 
deacon in the Congregational chureh 
and holds the office to this day, and 
has been clerk of the same for an 
equal number of years. For three 
years he was chairman of the board 
of edueation. In fraternal life he 
is an Odd Fellow. 

May 8, 1883, he married Miss Mi- 
nerva J. Merrill of Deerfield. Eight 
children were born of this union, 
seven of whom are living and con- 
stitute a family that adds much to 
Pittsfield’s life. The eldest son, 
Carl N., graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1906 and took a post grad- 
uate course through 1907, when he 
received the degree of A. M. The 
second son, Lewis .. is a member of 
the senior class in Brown University, 
while the eldest daughter, Helen R., 
is a member of the junior ¢lass in 
Mt. Holyoke College. It is a rare 
circumstance in any community, no 





Matthew H. Nutter 


matter how large, when three chil- 
dren of the same family are in col- 
lege, as has been the ease with that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nutter. 














Residence of Edward A. Lane 


In Edward A. Lane Pittsfield not 
only has a lawyer known throughout 
the state’s legal cireles, but a citizen 
who is alert to its every interest. He 
is publie-spirited, broad-minded and 
kind-hearted, faithful and true in all 
the relations of life. 


Among Pittsfield’s own sons who 
are doing much for her present mate- 
rial growth and welfare is Howell Al- 
vah Potter. who is now serving his 
fourth consecutive term as a member 
of the board of selectmen. Jorn at 
the ‘‘old homestead’’ farm, Pittsfield, 
Upper City, November 20, 1866, his 
education was acquired in the district 
school, Pittsfield Academy and the 
New Hampton Commercial College. 
At the age of sixteen he taught school 
in the town of Barnstead and, early 
in life. showed mechanical and con- 
structive ability, taking up the trade 
of watchmaking and engraving, start- 
ing a jewelry business at the age of 
seventeen in which he was very sue- 
cessful for twelve years. During this 
time Mr. Potter was interested and 
active in musical and dramatie c¢ir- 
cles, conducting an orchestra and 
band. 





In 1891 he married Bertha B. But- 
man of Bradford, and they have 








Howell A. Potter 


three children: Waldo Butman. Olive 
Berry and John Alvah. 

After several vears in business he 
vratified his desire to travel aeross 
the States and, the charms of South- 
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ern California having attracted his 
attention, he came back and sold his 
business and removed to San Diego, 
building himself a home on a beauti- 
ful spot on Point Loma, where he re- 
sided for about two years. During 
this time he was interested in real 
estate and held a position in charge 
of the watch department in a large 
jewelry establishment. 

In 1897 Mr. Potter returned to 
assist his father at the home farm and 
soon added the real estate business, 
in which he was so successful that in 
a few years the demands were suf- 
ficient to induce him to relinquish 
farming and purchase a home in the 
village. This estate on the Fair View 
Road is beautiful in every way, 
shaded by a pleasing variety of trees 
and surrounded by lawns and gar- 
dens. 

Mr. Potter’s realty business covers 
the entire Suneook valley, and that 
his activity in this work is of great 
advantage to the welfare of Pittsfield 
goes without saying. There is one 
hobby to which he has devoted much 
time and study since boyhood, the art 
of constructing a fine violin, and hav- 
ing had the opportunity of copying 
some of the fine old masterpieces, a 
visit to his workshop would be inter- 
esting to lovers of the king of musieal 
instruments. 


In the F. E. Abbott lumber mill is 














F. E. Abbott's Mill 
a successful Pittsfield manufacturing 
interest. Some dozen skilled work- 





men are employed in the production 
of shingles, box shooks, interior finish 
and hard wood flooring. The mill 
makes a home market for all deserip- 
tions of lumber, but more particu- 
larly of fine and soft woods. The 
plant is splendidly equipped with the 
latest designs im machinery and Mr. 
Abbott is one who has the skill and 
experience to direct its operation with 


SUCCESS, 


Conspicuous among the younger 
merchants in Pittsfield is Mayland P. 





Mayland P. Foss 


Foss, whose jewelry and optical goods 
store is among the largest of its kind 
in the entire Sunecook valley. He is 
Pittsfield born and reared anu the 
town has ever been his heme. [lis 
father was the late George N. Foss, 
a long time Pittsfield merchant. and 
his mother, Susan (Leavitt) Foss. 
At the conclusion of his school days 
the son entered his father’s store, 
going later to Waltham, Mass., to 
learn the jeweler’s trade. On the 
completion of his apprenticeship he 
returned to Pittsfield and entered 
business on his own aceount. At the 
time he was only twenty-two and was 
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Residence of Geo. D. Merrill 


the youngest merchant in Pittsfield, 
as he continues to be in this year of 
1907. His business record is one of 
continuous success and expansion. 

In 1905-06 he was town elerk. In 
fraternal life he has membership in 
the local lodge of Odd _ Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and the Grange. 
He is a past chancellor of the K. of P. 
His church home is the Free Will 
Baptist and in polities he is a Repub- 
lican. His natal day was April 24, 
1878. In 1902 he married Miss 
Blanche James of Pittsfield. Mr. and 
Mrs. Foss have a charming home on 
Blake Street, the grounds of which 


are adorned with a profusion of flow- 
ers and plants. 


One of the largest of Pittsfield’s 
numerous manufacturing interests is 
the George D. Merrill Shoe Company. 
The factory and its entire equipment 
of machinery are of the best. The en- 
tire management of the corporation is 
in the hands of George D. Merrill, 
one of Pittsfield’s representative men, 
popular alike with those in his em- 
ploy and the publie at large. 


A veteran merchant in Pittsfield is 
Peabody H. Adams and he is withal 








Residence of Peabody H. Adams 
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* The Orchard *’—Residence of John T. Harvey 


a man and citizen who has in high- 
est degree the esteem and regard of 
the entire town. In. all the years 
that he has been a merchant he has 
met every demand and promise. In 
these later vears of his life, he passes 
much of his time in a well-earned re- 
tirement, leaving the active manage- 
ment of the extensive grocery, flour 
and grain store of P. H. Adams & 
Scn to the oversight of the son. 


Few men are better known in New 
Hampshire horticultural circles than 
is John T. Harvey of Pittsfield. His 
beautiful home, **The Orchards,’’ is 
one of the sights of rural life in the 
town. Here are upwards of 600 ap- 
ple trees and Mr. Harvey’s skill as 
a fruit grower is shown by many 
loaded trees in this lean apple year of 
1907. But not all of Mr. Harvey’s 
activities are confined to fruit cul- 
ture; he is likewise a valued factor 
in the life of the town, participating 
in the general affairs and ever ready 
to put his shoulder to the wheel to 
help along every worthy project. 


Though at present a resident of the 
capital city, that he may more con- 
veniently perform the duties of the 
office of Grand Keeper of Records and 
Seals for the New Hampshire Knights 


of Pythias. which position he has held 
since 1904, Edward K. Webster is es- 
sentially a Pittsfield) man. having 
spent thirty-two vears of active busi- 
ness life in the town. Mr. Webster is 





Edward K. Webster 


a native of Boseawen, born August 
5, 1848, a son of Dr. Eliphalet K. and 
Emily Webster. Three of his four 
grandparents were of the Webster 
blood and name, Sarah. his maternal 
grandmother, being a sister of Daniel 
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Webster. He was edueated at Bos- 
cawen and Pembroke academies and 
at the Putnam School in Newbury- 
port. Mass. He commenced business 
in Pittsfield as a druggist. in January, 
1872. and remained there continu- 
ously until his removal to Concord, as 
above stated, in 1904, taking an active 
part in the business and social life of 
the town. He served several vears as 
a trustee of the public library, and 
has been prominent in political life as 
a Democrat. He served as a delegate 
in the last Constitutional Convention, 
and was the Demoecratie candidate for 
treasurer of Merrimack County at the 


last election, receiving a larger vote 
than any other nominee of his party 
on the ticket. He has been many 
vears a member of the Democratic 
State Committee, and was for eight 
years a deputy sheriff for Merrimack 
County, having been appointed by 
Sheriff Norton. He has long been 
prominent in the order of the Knights 
of Pythias, having passed the chairs 
in the grand lodge, and served as 
supreme representative in 1888. 
Note:—Practically all of the half tones in this 
article on Pittsfield were made from photographs 
taken by that veteran photographer of Pittsfield, 
Henry W. Osgood, whose studio has been a fea- 


ture of the town and the Suncook Valley for 
almost a half century. 
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A. Summer Picture 


By Mary H. Wheeler 


Under the pine trees by the Suncook river, 
Where the bright water from the dam below 

Frets the green margin with recessive quiver, 
Tremulent at finding aught to stay its flow; 


Here, on the ledges where the moss is creeping, 
Feeling its way along the lichened stone ; 


Here let us rest and, « 


ach care quiescent keeping, 


Breathe Summer’s calm till we make it our own. 


Hark! there’s a eatbird in the alders singing, 
Mimicking the robin who sings his song of rain. 
Now wilder notes, like the bob-o-link’s, outflinging. 

Pausing to mew ere he finishes the strain. 
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A Summer Picture 


Over the river the birches are bending, 
In the pale green of their earlier attire; 
Beauty and gracefulness airily lending 
To the dark background of trees that grow higher. 


There leaps a fish; did you see it? In this quarter 
Where the first pine casts its shadow on the clear. 
See how the circles of ripple on the water 
Whisper the tale in their outward career! 


Listen, O Suneook, while we sing thy praises! 
Surely was never a water half so fair, 

Bounded by shores of such exquisite mazes, 
Ferny and green, under health-breathing air. 


Memory, O Memory, take thou amid thy treasures 
This happy day, and hold it very fast; 
Picture this scene, enwoven all with pleasures, 
Let me retain it when Summer days are past. 
PITTSFIELD, June 13, 1907. 


Im Spirit end In Truth 
By Mary M. Gray 


This is our need, that *twixt our souls and God 
Shall no illusions be: tho’ in nice phrase 

And with the best intent, before the world 

We state our purpose to be His alone, 

We must be His if we would grow in grace. 

His Spirit in our hearts, a monitor, 

Approves or disapproves of all we do. 

Comes Flattery often in Religion’s garb 

With patting hand commending simple deeds 
{But natural actions of a child of God| 

Till we with satisfaction are puffed up 

And placid feel ‘‘’tis with the righteous well’’; 
Then speaks our little monitor—‘‘ This deed, 
Wast thine or His who works his will through thee; 
And whose the glory ?’’ till recalled we sit 

Again at Jesus’ feet, our hands in His, 

Content to feel ‘‘He leadeth us,’’ and know 

That wondrous peace the world can ne’er bestow. 
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Down the Connecticut 


By Jesse H. Buffum 


It is to be regretted that Americans, 
and especially New Englanders, 
should feel it necessary to travel in 
other countries in search of pictur- 
esque and beautiful scenery. For 
Switzerlandie effect, what can equal 
the lake region of New Hampshire? 
If any are in search of rugged elimb- 
ing, with a possible chance of losing 
life, where ean you find the equal of 
Mt. Washington? Indeed, it is de- 
plorable that Americans do not fully 
appreciate the beauties of their own 
land. 

A long winter spent in the printing 
office, followed by the long, hot after- 
noons of the late spring and early 
summer; sweating over contrary 
forms and obstinate presses, made me 
the more appreciate one of the most 
beautiful vaeation trips ever indulged 
in by an upholder of the ‘‘art pre- 
servative.”’ 

And who ean better appreciate a 
vacation of rest and recreation than 
the laborer? Who is more suscepti- 
ble to the beauties of nature,—ex- 
pressed in scenery, rugged or peace- 
ful.—than the printer who has spent 
many long months over the platen, 
stone or feed-boards? And here I 
wish to say a word in regard to va- 
eations for the business man. 

Imagine if you ean the surprise 
of the angels—my position happens 
to be the lowest in the office—when I 
declared I would take a six weeks’ va- 
eation. If, to hold your position, it 
is necessary for you to labor twelve 
months in the year, very well, pro- 
vided your position more than coun- 
terbalances that which you must 
surely lose; or, putting it in a less 
positive way, that which vou do not 
gain. But I would not engage in a 
position covering any lengthy period 





that necessarily prevented my _ tak- 
ing a vaeation of sufficient length to 
ensure proper health and stability of 
body and elasticity of mind. Almost 
any business man who has tried it will 
tell you that a vacation of one or more 
months is a good investment. 

To the traveler in search of scenery 
that pleases, or environments that re- 
euperate, I would ask: Have you 
ever seen the Crawford Notch? Have 
vou ever received the benign smile of 
the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain.”’ the 
‘*Sentinel of the Northland?’’ Have 
vou ever sported in the waters of 
Lake Winnipesaukee, or hunted on its 
shores? Have vou ever passed through 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Gateway of the North- 
land at the Merrimack’s Head- 
waters,’’ through the busy city of 
Franklin, by the soldiers’ home.—a 
monument to New Hampshire’s | liv- 
ing and a memorial to her dead: and 
then through the beautiful village of 
Tilton, one of the prettiest in New 
Hampshire? Have you ever floated 
down the peaceful Connecticut. the 
scene of Indian tragedies and Ameri- 
ean industrialism? What a trip for 
one who for nine months had been 
shut up in an office amidst the odors 
of benzine, ink and glue! 

"A ride down the Connecticut. for 
pleasure, for rest and for tranquil- 
itv, vet beauty, of scenery is unsur- 
passed, is ideal. The rich farms. the 
broad stretches of fields with the low- 
lving hills in the distance, present an 
enchanting scene for many miles of 
the river’s course. A turn in the 
river or road—which follows close to 
the river’s banks the greater part of 
its length—often presents a picture of 
romantie beauty. 

On a fine morning in June, at about 
five o’clock, we made our start, leaving 
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the beautiful village of Meriden, N. 
H.. where we had spent several days, 
the occasion being the commencement 
exercises of Kimball Union Academy 
—one of the best institutions of its 
kind in New England. We pedaled 
over a down grade of fifteen miles to 
the valley of the Connecticut. Ap- 
proaching the river from the east we 
came upon the charming village of 
Windsor, nestled at the foot of grand 
old Ascutney, just as the morning sun 
in all its freshness and beauty burst 
on the Green Mountain Range, casting 
deep shadows across the intervening 
vallevs. Crossing the long _ toll 
bridge—happily, now without a 
keeper—we stopped long enough for 
eoffee and sodas and to admire the 
beautiful public buildings, and then, 
re-crossing to the New Hampshire 
side. we continued our trip down the 
vallev. The scenery -in the vicinity 
of Windsor and above is, perhaps, 
more beautifully rugged than else- 
where, but the peaceful scenes, sug- 
gestive of rest and tranquility, ap- 
pear as we near the Massachusetts 
line. 

Many beautiful pictures opened to 
our view as we descended the valley. 
As we neared Bellows Falls, our next 
stopping place, the valley began to 
broaden, the hills appeared more level 
and farms rather than manufactories 
predominated. This is the land the 
scenery of which Kipling has written 
so much about in poetry and prose; 
this. the land of his childhood, where 
he spent so many years and where he 
learned so much of life, tales of which 
he has written more true to life, per- 
haps. than those of any other writer. 

Many a spot we passed was at some 
time the scene of Indian tragedy or 
Yankee victory. The imagination is 
likely to exeite itself to great activity 
when we are told that this is the re- 
gion where Ethan Allen pursued his 
activities against the Indians and 
English. You would feel well repaid 
if vou left vour wheels at Bellows 





Connecticut 


Falls and took the boat, and for 
twenty-five miles or more you would 
have an experience that would well 
repay any delay or inconvenience. 

Your next stopping place would be 
at one of the earliest settlements on 
the Connecticut River. Colonel Brat- 
tle, under Ethan Allen, established 
the now thriving town of Brattleboro. 
Here are some of the prettiest resi- 
dences in the state. Rudyard Kip- 
ling built a beautiful summer home, 
where he spent many summers. Brat- 
tleboro contains the best equipped 
printing establishment in the state of 
Vermont. Again we took to our 
wheels—not, however, until we had 
learned where to find the best soda 
water we ever tasted—and wheeled to- 
ward the Massachusetts line, and here 
as nowhere else we found the rich 
farms of the richest portion of New 
England. Not for the size of the 
farms are they noted, but their wealth 
lies in their productiveness. Passing 
on, we soon cross the line and are in 
the Bay State. 

Rising above us on our left lie the 
beautiful and picturesque buildings 
of Northfield Seminary, a monument 
and memory to the ‘‘greatest man 
that ever lived.’’ Again we are re- 
minded of D. L. Moody as we see on 
our right ‘‘Mount Hermon,’’ where 
lies Mr. Moody’s heart. It was there 
in life and that it is there in death 
you would not doubt should you visit 
the school today and see its spirit, see 
its work, see its boys and then see its 
men, 

A trip down the Connecticut de- 
lights and interests us not only by 
its seenery—beautiful, grand, pie- 
turesque—but we are lifted up, are 
enlarged and perhaps our souls are 
awakened by the many wonders we 
observe. Along its shores great men 
have lived and died; savagery has de- 
parted and civilization dawned ; poets 
have been born and professionals edu- 
eated; merchants have sueceeded and 
mechanies triumphed; and in_ this 
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beautiful valley flows one of the most 
peaceful yet powerful rivers of the 
world. 

My vaeation trip down the Connee- 
ticut was a_ long-to-be-remembered 
event. one of the most agreeable ocea- 
sions I ever experienced. To those 
who are undecided where to spend 
their summer month, I would say : 

Seek the valley where the red man 
hunted, eamped and fished; where the 
pale face camped, hunted and con- 
quered; go where the morning sun 
shines with a glory nowhere else 
known, as he kisses the lofty canopy 


of Mt. Ascutney or dances in the 
vales of the Green Mountains. The 
peaceful river, the low-lying hills; the 
fragrant meadows and pleasant pas- 
tures, musical with the chimes of 
tinkline cowbells: herds of sheep ; cor- 
rals of horses—all betoken prosperity, 
happiness and peace. If vou are in 
search of civilization, in search of 
peace, here you have it; if vou are 
looking for life and industry, or seek 
for the smiles of Nature, vou find 
them all happily intermingled in the 
valley of the Conneetieut. 


An Army with Banners 


By Frederick Myron Colby 


An army brilliant with banners. 
Crimson and purple and gold 
The creeping frost tints of Autumn 
Orchards and forests enfold. 


Gaily the fluttering pennons 
O’er valley and hillside shine ; 

The sheen of the marching squadrons 
Draws nearer, a glittering line. 


Ruddy and amber in orehards 
Where the ripening apples fall; 

Searlet in flames of the sumae, 
Along the old pasture wall. 


Bistre and dun in the uplands, 

Where the harvests have been shorn; 
Yellow in the silken tassels 

Of meadows of rustling corn. 


Russet and gold in the maples; 
Crimson by the country ways; 

These are the banners of autumn 
That blazon these shortening days. 


The conquering army advances ; 
‘Tis glorious, and vet we sigh; 

For we bid farewell to Summer 
When the Autumn flags march by. 








Concord Literary Institution 


By Alma J. Herbert 


In the spring of 1833, Mr. Timothy 
Dwight Porter Stone, a nephew of Dr. 
Porter of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, and a Southern gentleman, Mr. 
D. H. Fackler, came to Concord and 
gave a course of free lectures on read- 
ing, forming a large class of clergy- 
men, lawyers and citizens generally, 
for instruction and practice in the art, 
using the ‘‘Rhetorical Reader,’’ pre- 
pared by Mr. Stone. 

These gentlemen expressed much 

surprise that the town had no school 
of a high grade; though there had 
been terms of select school from 
the day of Benjamin Thompson, sub- 
sequently created Count Rumford, of 
Bavaria, and, later, Nathaniel H. Car- 
ter, who introduced the study of 
geography, and others. Young la- 
dies, also, had received instruction 
from the Misses White, Boardman, 
Farnum, E. MeFarland and others, 
who oceupied the grand jury rooms in 
the old court house. 
* The people confessed the urgent 
need and set in motion subscriptions 
for a building. A tract of land was 
given by Samual A. Kimball, Esq., on 
Sand Hill, so ealled, between Center 
and Washington streets, west of Union 
Street. The edifice grew with the 
summer and was completed in 1835. 
Concord Literary Institution had ma- 
terialized meanwhile. Whoever ven- 
tured to eall it ‘‘ Academy’’ when the 
longer name was so sonorous? 

The enterprising elocutionist had 
secured the court house, and main- 
tained a large and most prosperous 
school during the winter of 1834-35. 
The spring term opened there in 
March after wide advertising. Mr. 
Stone had himself canvassed all fam- 
ilies in the vicinity to secure board for 
the many applicants for admission. 
Some dozen teachers were employed. 


Miss McFarland, preceptress, from 
the high moderator’s desk, overlooked 
the eager students who packed the 
desks on the floor and the long 
benches—a monitor at the door, and 
the sexes separated by a white cotton 
curtain down the hall. 

May morning saw the usual eaval- 
eade of youth. A large party of 
teachers and young ladies on return- 
ing from a walk to Rattlesnake Hill 
visited by the roadside, while two 
teachers inquired at Mr. Bradley’s for 
one of the pupils, ill with scarlet 
fever. A favorable report left no pall 
on the evening festivities, though the 
sweet little girl died soon after, and 
only adults were allowed to attend the 
funeral. The lower room was deco- 
rated with evergreen festoons and 
trees hung with oranges, and after 
music and an address by Mr. Stone, 
abundant refreshments were served. 
The term closed with rhetorical and 
gymnastic exercises and a dirge on 
the death of Miss Harriet C. Ayer. 

The fall term consecrated the new 
imposing edifice. It was 58x54 feet 
in dimensions, two stories high, with 
a cupola. There were two doors on 
the east side—the north for the male 
department—with stairways and reci- 
tation rooms each side. Deep win- 
dows overlooked the large school 
rooms, divided by partitions of fold- 
ing doors. There was a high enclosed 
desk for the teachers and a monitor’s 
desk on a dais at the west end. Above 
were a large, light hall, three reci- 
tation rooms, and a closet for appa- 
ratus valued at $200. The total cost 
of the building was $3,500. Those 
who subscribed $100 were given a 
bond granting preference to their chil- 
dren in case the school became 
erowded. The writer’s father had 
such a bond. 
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Concord Literary Institution 


Rev. Nathaniel Bouton was presi- 
dent of the trustees; Rev. E. E. Cum- 
mings, secretary, and William Gault, 
treasurer, succeeded by Hon. D. L. 
Morrill, who came in the first week of 
each term to receive tuition fees. Mr. 
Stone followed the morning devotions 
with a short lecture on some topic of 
general interest, and ‘‘bells’’ till elos- 
ing devotions. For several years this 
was the school of the heart of the 
state, before ‘‘high school’’ was in the 
air. Two literary societies varied by 
their efforts the Wednesday afternoon 
exercises with elocution and ‘‘compo- 
sition,’’ and for some years the public 
exhibitions at the close of each term 
were a feature in the life of the town. 

Mr. Fackler left early. In 1857 
Mr. Stone resigned to take a pastor- 
ate. A Mr. Berry succeeded; then 
Eden B. Foster of Hanover, afterward 
the eloquent preacher at Henniker, 
Lowell and West Springfield ; Charles 
Peabody of Newport, subsequently in 
the work of the American Tract So- 
ciety at St. Louis; William C. Fos- 
ter, who died a few years since in 
Connecticut; Austin C. Heaton; 
Clark S. Brown, who was murdered in 
Mississippi, and others, followed. At 
the last only boys were received as 
students. 

Of early assistants we recall the 


ow 
t 
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gifted Cyrus P. Bradley, Harrison C. 
Hunt, the Misses Elizabeth Fuller, 
Rowena Coffin, Mary K. Coffin, Sarah 
C. Allison, Miss Holt, and, later, the 
Misses Rogers, French, Peabody and 
Pillsbury. Miss Sarah Foster, intro- 
duced by her brother, Eden B., was 
preceptress for five years. 

Among the pupils who attended the 
school were Henry Wilson, afterwards 
vice-president of the United States, 
Judge Mellen (then Moses) Chamber- 
lain, Rev. J. E. Rankin, long pastor of 
the First Congregational Chureh in 
Washington, D. C., and_ president 
of Howard University; George H. 
Moore, of the New York Historical 
Society, and his brothers, Charles C. 
and Frank; John Bell Bouton, author 
and editor; John and Samuel Bell; 
Joseph B. Walker, J. R. French, John 
H. George. Moses Woolson; Revs. 
Charles A. Downs, Davis, Baxter and 
Roswell Foster, Thomas Archibald, 
the Hutchins brothers, and D. A. 
Leavitt. 

At last the school ended. The 
building was closed and stood vacant 
for a time. Debts pressed on the as- 
sociation and it was finally sold, for 
$550, to Ex-Governor Hill, taken 
down and the materials converted into 
tenements at the South End. 


Summer Joys 


By Lucius Hervey Woodward 


Summer joys are passing now, 
The birds have lost their charming lays; 


The flowerets gay now droop and bow, 
And lose those hues of summer days. 


The hillside’s green is seen no more, 
While granite peaks appear to view; 

The sun still shines, has shone before, 
In tints and shades still ever new. 


But from his beams one thought is mine, 
A thought that soon we all shall know; 

That summer joys have crossed the line, 
And Earth will don her shroud of snow. 
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Nativity 


By Alice P. Sargent 


Oh, Sweet, last night, the flowers everywhere 
Held fairy folk a-singing in their bed 

A murmured seng. I knew not what they said, 
Only *twas musical beyond compare! 

And when a poppied perfume, rich and rare, 
Like flowers, bursting all at once in bloom, 
O’ercome with drowsiness the summer moon, 
Dreaming on cloudlet pillows of the air, 


Methought: ‘*What spell upon this night is thrown !”’ 


But when the daybreak came, all white and red, 
Bringing the glee and glamour of the May. 
*Twas then I knew the day was yours alone. 
Your perfumed life was come, the fairies said. 
Oh, joy, dear heart! it is your natal day! 


Sunbeams 
By George Warren Parker 


Darting rays of golden light, 

Seattering vestiges of night, 

Ushering in the gladsome day, 

Making nature fresh and gay. 

Wakes man now to new found pleasure; 
Life abounds in fuilest measure. 

Every dumb, created thing 

Fain would of its joy now sing. 


Sparkling dew on blade and tree, 
Growing wheat upon the lea, 
Modest floweret by the brook: 
Every hill and dell and nook, 
Vivified with thine own leaven, 
Utters psalms of praise to heaven. 
Far and near the anthem swells; 
Of thy warmth and love it tells. 


From the German of lhleine 


Laura Garland Carr 


Have you much? O then be glad! 

More good things your joy will waken: 
Have you little? Good or bad— 

Even that will soon be taken. 


Have you nothing? Die, clod, die! 
O’er the Stygian stream be ferried! 
Why the hand of fate defy? 
You’ve no right save to be buried! 
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| lLove’s Way 
By Frank Monroe Beverly 


With bueket on her graceful arm, 
Irene, the milkmaid went 
Out to the gap, the pasture bars. 
Her thoughts on love intent. 
For Johnny May 
Pass‘d ‘long that way. 


“Where do you go, my pretty maid?”’ 
He asked in accents mild: 
‘*T’m going to milk the cows,’ she said, 
By his fair speech heeuiled : 
And Johnny May 


Stopp’d on his way. 





**Mavy I stay with vou, pretty maid, 





; Until the cows shall come ?”’ 
Then with a blush of modest mien, 
She said, ‘‘Stay—ves—er—some.’’ 
Then Johnny May 
Knew love’s sweet way. 
' 
They talked, but dare not mention love, 
Irene and Johnny May; 
But each one felt the inly touch, 
And knew the eardi’e way, 
Did Johnny May 
And Irene Day. 
The cows from off the hillside came, 
These love-lit souls to part, 
But bird-songs from the willow tree 
Stirred deep the lover’s heart 
QO, Johnny May! 
QO. Irene Day! 
) 


The bird sang from the willow tree, 
‘*Before. before you part,’’ 

And Johnny May the milkmaid kissed 

With wildly beating heart 

O, Johnny May! 

0, Irene Day! 


OSBORN’S GAP, VA. 











New Hampshire Necrology 


COL. FRANCIS S. FISKE. 

Francis S. Fiske, born in Keene, N. H., 
November 9, 1825, died at Milton, Mass., 
August 5, 1907. 

Colonel Fiske was the son of Phineas 
and. Isabella (Brigham) Fiske. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1843, at 
the age of eighteen years, being a Class- 
mate of the late Hon. Harry Bingham. 
He read law with Hon. William P. 
Wheeler of Keene and graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1846, commencing 
practice in Keene in 1847. Two years 
later he went abroad, and in 1850 was cap- 
tured by Arabs, and for some time held a 
prisoner. Returning home after his es- 
cape, he engaged in business in Boston. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he was 
among the first to offer his services to the 
state of New Hampshire, going out as 
lieutenant colonel in the Second N. H. 
Regiment, with which he served with dis- 
tinction through the war, and at its close 
resumed business in Boston, and later was 
appointed bankruptey clerk in the U. 8. 
District Court at Boston, holding the po- 


sition thirty-four years, resigning two 
years since. He was also for a_ long 
time U. S. Commissioner. He was a 


member of the G. A. 
Legion. 

December 14, 1858, he was united in 
marriage with Annie Farnsworth, daugh- 


R., and the Loyal 


ter of the late Gen. James Wilson of 
Keene. He leaves three daughters— 


Mary Wilson Fiske of Milton; Mrs. EF. H. 
Bradford of Boston, and Mrs. George C. 
Hitchcock of St. Louis—and one son, Red- 
ington Fiske of Boston. 


HORACE G. LESLIE, M. D. 


Dr. Horace Granville Leslie, born in 
Haverhill, N. H., April 13, 1842, died at 
Amesbury, Mass., August 22, 1907. 

He was educated at the Newbury, Vt., 


Seminary and Norwich University, and 
pursued the study. of medicine. At the 


outbreak of the civil war he was in the 
South, where he joined the First Ten- 
nessee Union Regiment, serving as a sur- 
geon. Subsequently returning North he 
continued medical study, graduating from 
the Medical Department of the University 
of Vermont. February 28, 1866, he mar- 
ried Helen M. Glines of Northfield, N. H., 
and the following year located in practice 
in Amesbury. where he ever after re- 
mained. 





He attained success and prominence in 
his profession and was an active member 
of the Essex North Medical Society. He 
also took a deep interest in public affairs. 
serving as a member of the school board, 
and was twice elected to the legislature. 
aus a Democrat. He was an active mem- 
ber and first president of the Village Im- 
provement Society, and was also promi- 
nent in Masonic circles and in the Grange. 
particularly in the latter, in which he 
took a deep interest. often spenking before 
local and Pomona Granges in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Ile was also 
an interested member of Clan Fraser, a 
Scottish organization, himself coming of 
Scotch ancestry, being a descendant of 
Rev. George Leslie, who came from Scot- 
land and settled in Washington, N. H.. 
more than a century ago. He possessed 
strong literary tastes, and contributed ex- 
tensively to the press, many of the pro- 
ductions of his pen appearing in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY in recent vears. 

Dr. Leslie is survived by his wife and 
two children—Dr. Herbert G. Leslie. and 
Mrs. Grace Lovering of Amesbury. 


CAPT. GEORGE F. LONG. 


Capt. George F. Long. one of the last of 
the old-time whaling captains, sailing from 
New Bedford, Mass.. in the days when 
the whaling industry was prominent, died 
in Claremont, August 19. He was a na- 
tive of that town, a son of Capt. George 
and Lucretia Hathaway Long. born Feb- 
ruary 11, 1842. He went to sea, on a 
whaling voyage, in early youth and soon 
rose to the command of a vessel, and con- 
tinued in the business till about twenty- 
five years ago, when he retired, and pur- 
chased a fine farm on the Connecticut 
River in Claremont, where he _ resided 
until his death. 

He married Mary Putnam of Claremont, 
who accompanied him on some of his 
whaling trips, and who survives him. with 
one son, Dr. John H. Long. a physician 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REV. JOSIAH H. BENTON. 

Rey. Josiah H. Benton, born in Water- 
ford, Vt., August 8, 1816, died in Lancas- 
ter, August 12, 1907. 


Mr. Benton was a teacher in early man- 
and 
and Michigan for 


hood, but studied for the ministry 
preached in Vermont 
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some years, and subsequently at Orford- 
ville in this state. Retiring on account of 
poor health, he lived some time at Maid- 
stone, Vt., but for the last ten years had 
been a resident of Lancaster. He was 
twice married—first to Martha Ellen Dan- 
forth of Walpole, N. H., who died in 1855, 
und subsequently to Harriet Buxton Niles 
of Newbury, Vt. A large family of chil- 
dren survive, the eldest son by the first 
marriage being Josiah H. Benton, Jr., the 
well-known Boston lawyer. Among other 
children by the second marriage are John 
Ek. Benton of Keene, a leading member of 
the last New Hampshire legislature, and 
Joseph Benton of Concord. 


PROF. G. LEROY NOYES. 


Prof. G. Leroy Noyes, for six years, up 
to last spring, professor of pedagogy in 
Claflin University, at Orangebury, S. C., 
died August 23, at the home of his par- 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Noyes in the town 
of Landaff, where he was born thirty- 
three vears ago. 

Prof. Noyes graduated from Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in the class 
of 1898. He taught Latin and Greek in 
the Middletown High school for two years, 
subsequently, but relinquished his posi- 
tion on account of ill health. After a 
period of rest and partial recuperation, 
he went South and accepted the position 
in Claflin University, which he was com- 
pelled to resign last spring. 

Prof Noyes was united in marriage in 
1899. with Miss Margaret Gaine of Haw- 
ley. Pa., a member of his class in college, 
by whom he is survived. 


CHARLES 8S. DAVIS 


Charles S. Davis, born in Hancock, N. 
H.. August 28, 1821, died at Newton Cen- 
ter. Mass., July 26, 1907. 

Ile was a son of Jonathan and Naney 
(Allen) Davis. and in early manhood kept 
a country store in the town of New Ips- 
wich: but in 1851 he removed to Boston 
and engaged in the piano manufacturing 
business with a brother, founding the 
long famous firm of Hallet, Davis & Co., 
which was a pioneer concern in the piano 
business of this country. He continued 
nuiny years with the firm, establishing his 
home at Newton Center over half a cen- 
tury ago. Withdrawing ultimately from 
the business, he was for a few years con- 
nected with the firm of Billings & Clapp, 
but retired from active business some 
years ago. 

Mr. Davis enjoyed an extensive ac- 
quaintance in musical circles from a quar- 
ter to a half a century ago, and was deeply 
interested in local affairs in Newton. He 
was long deacon of the First Congrega- 


Pai 


tional Church, and superintendent of the 
Sunday school. While in New Hampshire 
he was active in the state militin and 
held a commission as adjutant in the old 
22d regiment. 

He is survived by a widow and two 
children, Dr. Charles A. Davis of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: and Ida S., wife of Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


FRANCIS F. HASKELL 


Francis F. Haskell, for thirty consecu- 
tive years last past the town clerk of 
Claremont, died at his home in that town 
on the second day of the month at the 
age of seventy-two years, having been 
born in Weathersfield. Vt.. August 3, 
1835. He was a dry goods clerk in early 
life, but later engaged in business for him- 
self. He was associated many years in 
the furniture business with the late Ed- 
ward Tolles of Claremont. 

Mr. Haskell was a fine singer and 
greatly interested in musical matters. and 
was for over forty years chorister of the 
Methodist Church in Claremont. He had 
been twice married, his first wife being 
Eleanor, daughter of the late Samuel 
Blodgett. His second wife. who survives 
him, was Miss Maria Smith. He also 
leaves three sons. Henry A. of Toledo, 
O., Robert F. of Boston and E. Perry of 
Manchester. 


DR. SULLIVAN L. WARD. 


Dr. Sullivan Lawrence Ward, born in 
Thornton, N. H., July 4, 1826, died in 
Lowell, Mass., July 11, 1907. 

He was a son of Dr. George Ward of 
Thornton, who removed to Lowell in 
1837, where he was long engaged in the 
practice of dentistry. He attended school 
at Plymouth until 1846, when he went to 
Lowell and engaged in dentistry with his 
father. 

In 1860-61 Dr. Ward was a member of 
the Lowell common council and was chair- 
man of the committee on aid for volun- 
teers. In 1864-’65, he was a member of 
the legislature. He was one of the 
founders of the Merrimack Valley Dental 
Society, which eventually became known 
as the North Eastern Society, one of the 
strongest organizations of its kind in 
America. 

In 1870, Dr. Ward was president of the 
Lowell Y. M. C. A. He was a member of 
the Kirk Street Congregational Church. 

On August 12, 1852, Dr. Ward married 
Mary F. Morgan, a teacher in the Lowell 
high school, and two children resulted 
from this union, George M., who is presi- 
dent of Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., 
and Adelaide Ward, who lived with her 
father in Lowell. 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The present month closes another 
“vacation season,’” during which the 
state of New Hampshire enjoyed, in 
increased measure, the advantage 
which her eligibility as a summer 
pleasure ground insures. More peo- 
ple came into the state for rest and 
recreation than in any former vear, 
and, barring temporary contingencies 
which may affect particular seasons, 
the increase will be constant for de- 
cades to come. The automobile, not- 
withstanding the popular aversion in 
which it is held in many sections of 
the state, has been a powerful factor 
in inereasing the tide of summer 
travel into New Hampshire, and will 
be more and more so in the future, as 
it becomes less expensive and more 
readily controlled. Meanwhile it be- 
hooves the people of the various 
towns, instead of making war upon 
the automobile, to improve their 
highways to the extent of their abil- 
itv. making them safer and more 
pleasant not only for the automobilist 
but for the general traveler. It may 
he added in this connection, however. 
that it is a matter for congratulation 
that there have been relatively few 
serious accidents resulting from the 
use of automobiles in this state the 
present season. While these ‘‘ma- 
chines” are still held in terror by the 
people in many of our rural regions, 
the fact must be recognized that, not 
only have they come to stay. as a fac- 
tor of ever inereasing importance in 
our system of locomotion, but also 
that as such they may and will be 
made to play an important part in the 
future development and prosperity of 
the state. 


Wednesday, September 5. was 
‘*New Hampshire Day’’ at the James- 
town Ter-centennial Exposition. and 


the Governor and staff, and other rep- 
resentatives of the state were in at- 
tendance, being accorded formal hon- 
ors by the exposition authorities. 
While this exposition was not in read- 
iness at the time when it was officially 
opened, and the work of preparation 
continued through the summer. and 
a great deal of criticism and com- 
plaint found its way into the news- 
papers, on account thereof: and 
while, even now, it is in no sense to be 
compared with some of its predeces- 
sors as a ‘‘ world’s fair,’’ or great in- 
dustrial exposition, it now seems to 
be regarded, by intelligent observers, 
as equal in interest to any heretofore 
held in the country, not only because 
it celebrates a most important epoch 
in the national history, but because of 
the peculiarly interesting scenes and 
associations surrounding its site. It 
is to the credit of New Hampshire 
that the state finally fell into line and 
was duly represented on the grounds, 
the New Hampshire building. al- 
though one of the last erected. being 
also both creditable and attractive. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
while the GRANITE MONTHLY is sent to 
all subscribers until discontinuance is 
ordered and all arrearages paid. the 
subscription price is, as advertised, 
$1.00 per vear in advance, or $1.50 if 
not paid in advance. There are 
many names of subseribers in arrears, 
on the list at the present. All such 
may now settle at the advanced rate 
for the full period, if ineluding pay- 
ment for a year in advance at the 
same time. <A little care on the part 
of the former, in looking after this 
matter, will be of advantage both to 
subscribers and publisher. 
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